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Shakspertan Sapers, 


MACBETH. —( Concluded.) 

The concluding portion of this tragedy is 
most wonderfully conceived and executed, 
not only in the high moral teaching it con- 
veys, but also as regards the carrying out of 
the character of Macbeth in its full develop- 
ment. A common writer would doubtless 
have made the regicide rejoicing and tri- 
umphant in his guilt, keeping high state 
and wassail, and showing himself to com- 
mon eyes as rather receiving reward for his 
crime than a just and necessary punish- 
ment, Far different is it with Shaks- 
peare: with a knowledge of the human 
heart immeasurably beyond any man before 
or since, he has laid open to the eyes of all 
the mental stateJof the blood-shedder, and 
makes us witness the throes and terrible 
convulsions the murderer must endure, and 
from which he cannot fly. Earthly power 
and grandeur he possesses—that which his 
soul yearned after he has obtained ; but has 
it produced peace and quiet? No; for 
although he believes in the prophecy which 
seemed to ensure him perfect safety, 





~ Macbeth shall never vanquish’ d be, until 


Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill 

Shall come against him,” 
his mind knows no tranquillity; within 
him is an ulcer that continually keeps alive 
a consuming and unbearable torture. 

Macbeth himself also estimates at its 
true value the variety of vanities for which 
he has damned himself; his better nature, 
andits ennobling affections, display them- 
selves in that touching soliloquy, made 
doubly so by the peculiar position of the 
man, and true to the poetry of his cha- 
racter :—~ 

“ Seyton !—TI am sick at heart, 
When I behold—Seyton, Isay! This push 
Will cheer me ever, or dis-seat me now. 
I have liv’d long enough : my way of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf: 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have ; but in their stead, 
Curses not loud, but deep—mouth-honour, 
breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and 
dares not.”’ 

This passage (says Mr, Knight), and the 
subsequent one of 

“ To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to- 

morrow, 

Creeps on this petty space from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusky death,” 
tell us of something higher and better in 
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his character than the assassin and the 
usurper. He was the victim of “ the equi- 
vocation of the fiend,” and he has paid a 
fearful penalty for his belief. 

There is nothing that we are aware of in 
the whole of dramatic literature more pro- 
foundly touching in its melancholy than 
these soliloquics. Mark their withering 
calmness, their controlled agony of feeling ; 
there is no womanly weakness in them, no 
unmanly repinings; they are wrung from 
a man who had been dragged by an arm of 
steel to do a deed from which his better 
feelings recoiled. The source of their 
pathos is ‘“ too deep for tears;”’ they have 
a sadness about them not unpleasing (they 
are too poetic for that), such as shadows 
the mind when, from some noble and de- 
serted ruin, issues the melancholy wailing 
of the midnight wind ; or, when across the 
troubled and stormy sea, borne on the 
viewless air, come the despairing cry of the 
wrecked and sinking mariner. 

Macbeth takes a passionless view of his 
position, and his own naturally generous 
nature forms a perfectly correct judgment 
upon it. His stake was for the sovereignty, 
and he obtained it by unjustifiable and un- 
lawful means—his ambition defeated itself, 
for it took from him, even in obtaining its 
purpose, happiness for ever. Ambition 
took from him also his better judgment, 
and in his great regard for the transient 
present, perverted his mind from reason- 
ing, in the most ordinary manner, on the 
future that awaited him. The harvest he 
expected to reap was glory, power, and the 
diadem, and there an end—no after-conse- 
quences ; he seems entirely to have forgotten 
that he was gathering up in his own bosom 
those stings and tortures that would one 
day work a retributive jurtice upon him. 
Had it not have been so, where would have 
been the grand moral of this tragedy? 
Where would have been the exemplification 
of the truth, that “ Where sin is, sorrow 
must follow?” And that it did so is be- 
yond all doubt, for he himself sums up the 
fearful catalogue. Not only was he in the 
“‘ sear and yellow leaf” forsaken by friends, 
and unhonoured and unloved, but the part- 
ner of his guilt, the being who alone clung 
to him in his desolation, dies. Still his 
cup of grief has to receive fresh additions : 
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a messenger arrives, announcing the coming 
of the moving wood, and Macbeth “ begins 
to doubt the equivocation of the fiend that 
lies like truth ;’’ before this new excitement 
his sorrow flies, and the spirit of the warrior 
glows throughout his frame— he has lived 
long enough,” heis aweary of the world, and 
will die as becomes a soldier, with “ harness 
on his back.” Doubtless at this particular 
point, although Macbeth began to doubt 
the truth of some of the prophecies, still he 
placed faith in that one relating to his 
“ charmed life,” for it will be observed that 
it is the “mental foes” within that bear 
him down, for when he escapes from them, 
which be does by having to face the army 
opposed to him, he becomes the general 
and soldier, supported also by an army— 
not the reckless madman who singly rushed 
against a hundred swords. This is the 
character of a fool, not of a brave man. 

Defeat and desertion, however, leave 
Macbeth defenceless ; they have *‘ tied hii 
to a stake,” he cannot fly —so, bear-like, he 
must fight; then comes his reliance on the 
prediction that he shall not be slain “ by 
one of woman born.” We have merely 
brought these statements forward to prove 
that Macbeth’s endeavouring to preserve 
his own life betrayed no cowardice, for the 
love of life is implanted in every man, whe- 
ther brave or otherwise. 

The more Macbeth becomes hemmed in 
by his foes, he naturally becomes more des- 
perate; his bravery becomes stained with 
cruelty and blood, 

“ Why should I play the Roman fool, and 
die 

On mine own sword? Whilst I see lives, 

the gashes 

Do better upon them.” 


At last comes the meeting with Macduff, 
and his declaration, which proved that “ he 
was of no woman born.” Some superficial 
readers consider that Macbeth’s exclama- 
tion, “ I'll not fight with thee,” upon per- 
ceiving the juggle of the fiends who had 
betrayed him, shows acowardice—we are 
quite certain that such was not Shakspeare’s 
intention, and we are quite sure that it is 
what any other valiant man would have 
uttered, under similar circumstances. 

It must be recollected that the last hope 
Macbeth clung to was that he held ‘‘a 
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charmed life ;" the disclosure made to him 
by Macduff suddenly destroys this hope, 
and the mind of the usurper fora moment 
shakes from the blow; it is but a passing 
weakness, for, when his opponent bids him 
yield as a coward, he throws back the war- 
rior’s defiance—* I will not yield, though 
every hope | once had be destroyed, yet I 
will try the last.” The last struggle has, at 
length, arrived, and he dies, as becomes the 
brave, upon the battle-field. J. E. 


THE DRAMA. 
—we> 


HAYMARKET., 

Miss Cushman has been playing Ion and 
other characters this week, to moderate 
houses; we cannot call them fullor thin 
audiences, butsuch as they are, they are 
the bestthat can be produced this very 
warm season. fludson has been delighting 
the half-price folks, by his impersonation of 
the Irishman, in “ Born to Good Luck.” 





We see no reason for changing our opinion 
of Miss Cushman’s fon; one tittle she is, 
without exaggeration, as poor in Ion as she 
is great in Romeo, The whole character is 
a mistake. 

PRINCESS’S., 

Madame Vestris and Mr. C, Mathews 
commenced a fresh career here on Monday, 
the opening piece being the comedy of the 
“* Busy Body.” Miranda was taken by Mrs. 
H. Hughes, who made her first appearance 
at this house; she was a just and ladylike 
representative of a very arduous character, 
and the performance of it was marked with 
acare, truthfulness, and liveliness we had 
not previously given her credit for. We 
hail her as a great acquisition tothe esta- 
blishment, for new blood, in more depart- 
ments than one, was most desirable. Mar- 
plot was in the hands of Mr. Mathews, 
saying which is sufficient to tell its own 
tale. The Sir Francis Gripe of Mr. Granby 
was jurlicious and even, and the love-sick 
foibles of the old man as represented told 
well with the audience. Mr. Robert Rox- 
by’s Sir George Airy was a light, tasteful, 
and natural performance, and goes far to 
help him to the top of the tree in his line 
of characters; his bearing is, in all re- 
spects, that of agentleman—a thing now 
rarely seen in actors, especially light come- 
dians. Mr. Fisher was out of his line alto- 
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gether as Charles; it should have been 
taken by Mr. Murray. Mr. Walton’s Sir 
Jealous Traffic we cannot pass over without 
saying it was the most wretched piece of 
acting weever sawon the boads of the 
Princess’s. There is a great necessity for a 
second old man, for however t: lented Mr. 
Granby may be, it is utterly impossible he 
can study all the single parts which may be 
put into his hands, much less play two, and 
two are often needed. 
LYCEUM. 

“Honours and Tricks,” ‘ Dustman’s 
Belle,” “Model of a Wife,” and “ Sister 
and I” have not been productive of very 
good houses. The seats are but very poorly 
filled—even in the upper boxes, where the 
orders go, the attendance seems but poor. 
Three juvenile nights, on which occasions 
‘* Richard Coeur de J.ion” is played early 
in the evening, fill up this dull week, 

SURREY. 

Mr. E, Stirling, the enterprising stage- 
manager, took his benefit on Monday last, 
and we were glad to see that it was a benefit 
in every sense of the word, We do not 
remember to have seen the house socrowded 
for many months; every seat was engaged, 
and scores enjoyed the felicity of standing 
or walking throughout the evening. The 
bill of fare was extremely rich, consisting 
of every imaginable kind of entertainment 
—melo-drama, comedy, farce, ballet, sing- 
ing, poses plastique, and a long list of etce- 
teras toonumerous to mention. To criticise 
a benefit is not, however, within the pro- 
vince of a critic, unless indeed he can speak 
in terms of praise, which we are enabled to 
do in this instance, but it is more to praise 
the efforts made to please by Mr. E. Stirling 
than aught else. Miss Rosina Wright, the 
pretty little danseuse from the Olympic, 
deserves the highest commendation in her 
department; she danced with all her usual 
vigour, taste, and sprightliness, and was 
most vociforously applauded for her pains. 
But why particularise ? all parties exerted 
themselves right willingly, and, to judge by 
what was to come at twelve o'clock, the pa- 
trons would have at all events money’s 
worth for their money. We hear that Mr. 
Stirling is preparing a drama from the 
novel of “The Mysteries of London,” for 
the re-opening; if this be true we hope he 
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will purge this disgusting novel of all its 
indecencies, The author has all the vul- 
garity of Paul de Kock, without a shadow 
of the racy wit. Nevertheless, we think 
Mr. Stirling’s good sense and long connec- 
tion with the drama will cause him to throw 
aside the immense mass of offal, and en- 
deavour, if possible, to make up something 
that will come within the bounds of deco- 
rum. 


VAUXHALL. 

The olden times seem to have come back 
to us, when we were wont to visit these de- 
lightful gardens, when we formed a party of 
a dozen, and had our friends to tea, and 
had not less than three ricketty hackney- 
coaches standing at our door, for the pur- 
pose of conveying us to enjoy the cool 
breezes in this romantic scene of enjoyment; 
every circumstance relative to bygone days 
occurs to us for the last forty years; these 
were indeed happy days. However, the 
younger branches of society have now the 
same opportunity of enjoyment at a much 
less expense—at the time we are speaking 
of the admittance to these gardens was 3s. 
6d., the present admission is 2s, ; formerly 
the hackney-coach fare was 3s. 6d. from 
the city, now a cab may be had for 2s., or 
by water for 4d. Here is reform with a 
vengeance—who will not go to Vauxhall 
now? never was the weather more propi- 
tions, and as for the entertainment, a host 
is provided to satisfy every appetite for 
four hours—an excellent concert, a troupe 


of French riders (male and female), ballet, 
Chinese procession, fire-works, and a mul- 
titude of other amusements that would fill 
our pages were we to enumerate them, 
We recommend the public to patronise this 
plave of amusement during the dog days, 
and they will enjoy a most pleasant even- 
ing’s amusement. 
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Our Leader. 
DRURY’S FORTUNES AND 
MISFORTUNES. 
Another season has been completed, and 
we fear the poorest of the three under the 
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present management. It begun very poor, 
and did not reach the tide of popularity 
until many weary nights had passed, and 
then the business was good for about sixty 
or seventy nights, after which each audience 
decreased in number, the visitors nightly 
became more scattered, and, ultimately, the 
power of as great a personage as Carlotta 
Grisi signally failed to draw a moderate 
house together. 

But it willbe said the company was as 
strong, aye, stronger, than on previous sea- 
sons. Harry Phillips, and Allen, and Anna 
Thillon were immense auxiliaries in the 
operatic department; the Viennoise dan- 
seuses and Grisi must have done much for 
the ballet; besides four new operas by na- 
tive composers, to say nothing of revivals 
and repetitions of favourites, 

But let us devote some space to it next 
week, and see how it all happened; let us 
recapitulate the periods at which, and the 
circumstances under which, the attractions 
have peeped forth, and, by these means, 
place our readers in possession of the most 
probable causes of these failures. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF OPERA 
FAVOURITES, 
Rossini’s Wire. 


Signora Colbran Rossini had for many 
years been one of the most celebrated per- 
formers on the Continent. By birth she 
was a Spaniard, and had almost become an 
Italian by adoption, She was herself a 
composer, and well versed in her science. 
Early in life she had acquired considerable 
reputation; a voice of a most charming 
quality and compass had united with supe- 
rior personal endowments to give eclat to 
her performances, 


Madame Colbran was a wonderful favor- 
ite wich the King of Naples; she then 
performed at the San Carlos, underan en- 
gagement with Barbaja. Her name wasa 
party word, and the royalists showed their 
attachment to the monarch by applauding 
the singer. A gentleman from the country 
went to the theatre witha friend, a Neapo- 
litan. On coming away, the Englishman 
asked his friend whether he liked Madame 
Colbran, “ Like her! I am a royalist,” was 
the reply. 
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When the revolutionists succeeded, they 
vented all their spleen against Colbran. 
Her appearance was the signal of uproar. 
A vehement member of the party laboured | 


a whole evening in showing his disapproba- 
| 


tion, exclaiming at every pause, which the 
vivlence of his exertions compelled him to 
make, “ It is our turn now—it is our turn 
now—now we can hiss!” The constitu- 
tionalists were suppressed, and Colbran re- 
gained her station. 

The figure of Colbran Rossini was stately 
and commanding, fit for the representative 
of queens and heroines, In such charac- 
ters her powers chiefly appeared, but in the 
pathetic she was deficient: much of her 
power she retained on her visit here; but 
it was said, by those who had before been 


familiar with her singing, that lapse of | 


years (for she was now forty) had percep- 
tibly influenced the tone and scale of her 
voice, There was something in the tone 
of this lady’s voice of more powerful effect 
than I remember to have heard in any other, 
and her taste was perfect. It was when 
enamoured of Madame Colbran that Ros- 
sini composed many of his best operas, the 
first soprano part of each being written for 
her.— Ebers’ ‘* Seven Years of the King’s 
Theatre.” 


AN ITALIAN MORN OF MAY, 
By Leicu Hunt. 


The sun is up, and ’tis a morn of May, 
Round old Ravenna’s clear shown towers and 


bay ; 

A ion the loveliest which the year has 
seen, 

Last of thespring, yet fresh with all its 
green ; 

For a warm eve, and gentle rains at night 

Have left a sparkling welcome for the light, 

And there’s a chrystal clearness all about— 

The leaves are sharp, the distant hills look 
out ; 

A balmy briskness comes upon the breeze, 


The smoke goes dancing trom the cottage 


trees ; 
And, when you \jsten, you may hear a coil 
Of bubbling springs about the grassy soil; 


And all the scene--in short, sky, earth, and 


sea 
Breathes like abright-eyed face, that laughs 


out openly. : 


‘Tis nature, full of spirits, wak’d and 


springing-- : SS 
The birds to the delicious time are singing 


Darting with freaks and snatches up and 


down, 
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Where the light woods go seaward fromthe 
town; 


While happy faces striking through the 

green me 

Of leaty roads, at every turn are seen, 

And the far ships, lifting their sails of white, 

ies ful hands, come up with scattery 
ight, 

Come gleaming up, true to the wished-for 


ay, 
And chase the whistling brine, and whirl 
into the bay. 


| 

| ee ee ee eee ee 
| CHIT-CHAT. 

Mr. Pritcuarp, the lessee of the 
| Leeds Theatre, is perhaps doing a better 
business than any other provincial manager ; 
indeed his company is a most talented one. 
Mrs. Ternan and her clever little daughter 
form a part, anda Mr. J. E. Mills isa great 
favourite. 


We are sorry to inform our readers of the 
serious illness of Mr. Bunn, lessee of Drury 
Lane Theatre, who has been confined to 
his room for the last ten days. 

Mrs. Davinee, the lessee of the Sur- 
| rey Theatre, has closed for three months, 
| till Mr. Macready’s engagement commences, 
| which, we understand, will be in the middle 
| of September; but Mr. Shepherd will keep 
| the theatre open during the three months, 
with atalented company, and many new 
faces, it is said, will make their first ap- 
pearance at this establishment. 


Tue Victoria THEATRE has closed, 
after a very indifferent season, Ossy in- 
forms the public on the Surrey side he has 
numerous pockets to Jet, and a talented 
company who are of no use. 


ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF RUBINI, 
--While at Palermo, Rubini was the hero, 
and narrowly escaped being the victim, of 
an adventure asromantic, but, fortunately 
for him, not so fatal as that of Stradella. 
On his arrival in Sicily he waited on a 
certain princess, to whom he had letters of 
recommendation, and was received with the 
kindness which talents and even his per- 
sonal appearance seemed to deserve. In 
the evening, on coming before the audience, 
Rubini made a respectful inclination to- 
wards his fair patroness, and appeared to 
address towards her box his most touching 
passages and most brilliant roulades.. In 
Sicily jealousy is as instantaneous as, Jight- 
ning, and vengeance follows it as rapidly as 
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thunder the flash. The prince, who did 
not understand the musical homage paid to 
his wife, forthwith employed two bravos to 
poignard the presumptuous primo tenore, 
and dispose of his body as usual in such 
cases—that is, by throwing it into the sea. 
Accordingly, on quitting the theatre, he 
was suddenly sprung upon by two men, who 
seized his arms, muffled his head in a cloak, 
and began to drag him towards the sea-side. 
He had no power to call out, and if he had, 
nobody attends to such calls in Sicily; in 
fact, he had already made up his mind that 
his last cavatina in this world was sung, 
when, luckily for him, one of the bravi re- 
cognised his victim. Ife was an amateur, 
to whom Rubini had often given orders for 
the opera. 

Jenny Linp.—The Vienna manager of 
the Wien Theatre has offered 8,000/. for 
this vocalist to appear 100 nights in the 
above theatre, any time during the three 
following years. This offer, for the present, 
has been declined. 

Catcn Civs.--The ladies’ day at the 
Catch Club has been fixed for Friday, July 3. 

No less than clergymen 
have removed from the vicinity of Chelsea. 
It is said the noise made by ladies with the 
cups and saucers, taking tea in Cremorne 
Gardens, is such an annoyance that they 
cannot study their sermons. We suppose 
they have removed near to Vauxhall Gar- 
dens, where Bacchus, in all probability, is 
a more welcome visitor, 

We find that we were in error last week 
when, after a first glance at the contents of 
“Hood's Magazine,’ we attributed the 
tragedy of ‘* Ignez de Castro,” which is in 
the course of publication therein, to Mr. 
Adamson, of Newcastle. That gentleman, 
some years since, translated from the Por- 
tuguese a tragedy on the same subject, but 
the author of “ Rural Sonnets,” “ Sparta- 
cus,” ‘“Longinus,” and other five-act 
plays, is the party whois contributing the 
original tragedy in the current numbers of 
“ Hood’s Magazine.””’ We see that the 
next number of this miscellany is to be 
embellished with a superb copper-plate 
engraving, from an authentic portrait of 
Ignez de Castro, 

BirminGHam Festivau.--The subject 
of Mendelssohn's oratorio is founded on 


twenty-eight 
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the 17th chapter of the first book of Kings, 
and is to be called “Elijah.” Henry 
Phillips will represent the prophet, the part 
having been composed for a baritone voice. 
The other characters will consist of the 
widow, Ahab, Obediah, an angel, with a 
chorus of angels, a chorus of the people, 
and a chorus of the priests of Baal. The 
following vocalists have been engaged :— 
Grisi, Caradori, Miss Bassano, the Misses 
Williams, and Miss Maria B. Hawes; Bra. 
ham, Mario, Hobbs, Lockey, Machin, and 
Phillips, Leaders, T. Cooke and Willy ; 
conductors, Dr. Mendelssohn and Mr. Mos- 
cheles. 

Pierre Fortoso, THE CELEBRATED 
Rors-pancer.--A celebrated character in 
his way, M. Pierre Forioso, who had the 
honour of dancing upon the tight-rope be- 
fore the principal sovereigns of Europe, 
lately died at Bayneres, whence he had re- 
tired in 1814, after taking leave of his pe- 
At the period of his 
decease he had attained the advanced age 
of eighty years. 

Provipent Society oF DANCERS AND 
TEACHERS oF Dancine.—'The first public 
dinner of this excellent institution takes 
place on the 30th instant. When the 
dancers formed this fund they did not slum- 
ber on their duties; each member went to 
work amid his immediate circle, and it is 
now one of the most flourishing and in- 
creasing provident societies in existence. 
We should willingly register the name of 
every member, for they have all done their 
utmost to aid their poorer brethren, and to 
sustain those whose “sinews have fallen 
slack.” Mr. James Byrn and his brother 
have been earnest in the cause, supported 
by some of the first teachers and artists in 
England, 

O.e Butt.—On the 13th instant this 
celebrated violinist arrived at Marseilles, 
where it is his inteution to give two or 
three soirees musicales previous to taking 
his departure for Spain. 

M. Eucene Sve.--It is rumoured that 
this universally popular writer has just 
completed a new five-act drama, of a sin- 
gular character, which will shortly be pro- 
duced at the Gaite, Paris. 

Grist anp Mario.—According to “ El 
Heraldo,” these distinguished vocalists 
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are engaged to sing, during the spring sea- 
son, at the Theatre of the Ciro, Madrid. 

A Scraipturat Opera.—There is now 
being performed, at the Opera, Paris, an 
opera entitled “ David,” founded upon the 
history of that sacred person, as contained 
in the Bible. The construction of dramatic 
and operatic pieces upon portions of the 
sacred writings, is by no means singular or 
unusual in France, though such a proceed- 
ing on the part of our dramatic establish- 
ments would doubtlessly be deemed the 
height of impiety by the heads of the En- 
glish ecclesiastical government. 

DuBURAU, THE CELEBRATED FRENCH 
Crown.—On Tuesday last, after a lingering 
illness, Duburau, the celebrated clown of 
the Theatre des Funambules, died at Paris, 
having attained his forty-ninth year. He 
was a Bohemian by birth, having been 
born at Newkolin, on the 3lst of July, 1796. 
The intelligence of Duburau, his comic 
humour, his vivacity, sparkling wit, and 
happy, yet varied expression of couute- 
nance, had long made him a favourite of 
the laughter-loving denizens of the French 
metropolis. A look, a gesture, a move- 
ment, ora word, was sufficient to raise 
their laughter, and bring down a hearty 
round of applause. Ina word, what Gri- 
maldi was to the frequenters of Sadler’s 

Wells Duburau was tothe habitues of the 
Theatre des Funambules. 

Mou.e. Racuer. — During the short 
stay which this distinguised tragedienne 
has made in Holland, she had the honour 
of performing before the Queen of Holland 
at La Hague. At the termination of “ Ho- 
race,’ which concluded the evening’s en- 
tertainment, her Majesty sent for Mdlle. 
Rachel, and expressed, in the warmest 
terms, her admiration of her talents, and 
thanked her in the most gracious manner 
for the gratification which her acting had 
afforded her. A rich bracelet, set with 
precious stones, was afterwards presented 
to Mdlle. Rachel in the name of the Queen. 

APPRECIATION OF ENGLISH ART BY 
American Actors. -- We have the best 
authority for stating that no event since the 
peace of 1814 has given such general sa- 
tisfaction amongst theatrical people 
throughout America, as did the news of the 
chastisement inflicted upon Maddox, of the 
Princess’s Theatre, by J. W. Wallack. At 








a large meeting of actors held in New 
York, a letter of thanks to Mr. Wallack 
was drawn up and signed by all present. It 
was then determined to send the letter to 
all the principal theatres in the Union for 
further signitures, and when completed it 
is to be forwarded to Mr. Wallack, in a gold 
box, with a suitable inscription. Brother 
Jonathan knows how to estimate and re- 
ward a striking act of justice. 

Tue Kine (GeorGE THE THIRD) AND 
THE PLAYER.—Elliston, now making his 
way to the theatre (Weymouth) for the 
purpose of superintending all things ne- 
cessary for the reception of his august pa- 
trons, went straight into the king’s box, and, 
on perceiving a man fast asleep in his ma- 
jesty’s chair, was about recalling him to his 
senses in as ungentle a manner as he roused 
the recollection of Tom Owen in the post- 
chaise, when, very fortunately, he discover- 
ed who his friend really was, who had so 
unexpectedly dropped in. What was to be 
done? Elliston could not presume to wake 
his Majesty—to approach him—speak to 
him--touch him, impossible; and yet it 
was now time that the theatre should be 
lit, and what was of still greater conse- 
quence, the anxiety of the queen and royal 
family assuaged. Elliston hit upon the 
following expedient :--Taking up a violin 
from the orchestra, he stepped into the pit, 
and, placing himself just beneath his truly 
exalted guest, struck up dolcemente “God 
Save the King.” This expedient had the 
desired effect—the royal sleeper was gently 
loosened from the spell which had bound 
him, and, awaking, up he sprang, and, star- 
ing the genuflecting comedian full in the 
face, exclaimed, “Iley! hey! hey! what! 
what! oh! yes I see Elliston — ha! ha! 
rain came on—took a seat—took a nap— 
What’s o’clock ?” ‘* Approaching six, your 
Majesty ;” “Six! sixo’clock,” interrupted 
the king, “send to her majesty--say I’m 
here--stay, stay--this wig won’t do--eh! 
eh! don’t keep the people waiting—light 
up, light up--let ’em in, let’em in--ha! ha! 
fast asleep. Play well to-night, Elliston-- 
great favourite with the queen— let ’em ‘in, 
Jet’em in.” The house was presently illu- 
minated—messengers were sent off to the 
royal party, which, in a short lapse of time, 
reached the theatre. Elliston then quitted 
the side of the most affable monarch, and, 
dressing himself in five minutes for his part 
in the drama, went through his business 
with bounding spirit; aor was his glee at 
all diminished when, on attending the royal 
visitors to their carriage, the king once 
more nodding his head, said ‘‘ Fastasleep, 
eh! Elliston! fast asleep,”—lliston Papers 
in the Monthly Magazine. 
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To Correspondents. 


Henry.--No, most emphatically, no! 

lon.--We believe itis the same; at least, 
the likeness is a striking one. 

Henry B.--Ask Mr. Oxberry; his resi- 
dence is in Oxford Market. We have 
not heard anything lately concerning the 
** Kean and Kemble Histrionic, &c.”’ 

Avex.—The lady resides, we believe, in 
Greek Street, Soho. We believe her 
stage and real name to be the same. 


Wititiam Wep.—Will find an answer to 
his letter in ourlast number. The article 
shall appear at our first convenience, 
with thanks. 


E. Y. L—We really cannot answer the 
question. 


Z. Y —An application to Mr. Buckstone 
will give you every particular, 


Enquirer.-- Mr. H. Betty is quite well, we 
believe. He has no engagement to fill 
till next September. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
—— 


Cremorne-on-Thames. 


REMORNE GARDENS, King’s-road, 
Chelseaa—-ANOTHER BALLOON! 
GREEN AND THE GREAT NASSAU, A Large 
Party will ascend with Mr. Green, on Monday next, 
June 29th, 1846, at 7 o'clock in the evening. This 
will be the grandest affair of the Season.—No end 
of Amusements.—A New Ballet by Chiidren.— 
Tempests of Fireworks. 

“Do, Papa, take me to see Mr. Lauri’s little boys 
and girls, who act the Poses Plastiques at CRE- 
MORNE GARDENS, like Professor Keller and his 
troupe used to do at the Adelaide Gallery. It’s only 
sixpence for children; aud Master Dimple told 
George Smiler that when his mamma took him there, 
along with his sister Rose, that they saw balloons— 
a monkey go up in a parachute—rope dancing—a 
man running on a tub—the Creole singers—the 
Panorama of Boston—Grecian statues. They did 
not see the invisible poet, you know, papa; but 
didn’t he make them laugh when they put Rose’s 
sweetheart’s name in his box, and the verses came 
out on the other side! Oh,such fun! Then they 
saw two little boys go up and come down from the 
top of a high tree, amidst oeeans of fireworks, and 
Rose had a dance in the ba!l room, and said that she 
never heard such a beautiful band in her life; and 
all this, you know, papa, besides the children in the 

es plastiques, for sixpence. Oh, 1 forgot the gipsy 
n her tent, the maze, and I don’t know what beside. 
Oh, pa, do take us—it’s only fourpence all the way 
by the boat, and the boats land you on a pier, right 
into the gardens.”—Parent’s kind and proper reply 
— My dear Alfred, I am afraid young Dimple has 
over coloured the picture; I cannot believe that 
there is so much amusement for so small a sum; 
but as I have heard that Cremorne is a delightful 
place, we will go there to morrow.” ‘ Oh, thank 
you, dear papa. Hurrah for Cremorne!” 
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Madame Tussaud’s 


MAGNIFICENT ADDITION. 

R. MACREADY, the eminent Trage- 

dian, in the character of Con10LANus, 
in the most splendid classical Roman costume 
ever seen in this country, of matchless beauty.— 
Madame TUSSAUD and SONS have the great 
pleasure to announce the above as the most unique 
figure it has ever been their good fortune to pro- 
duce. “This is one of the best exhibitions in the 
metropolis.”—Times.—Open from Eleven in the 
morning till Ten at night.—Bazzar, Baker-street, 
Portman-square. 


In Eight Lessons. 


RITING, WRITING, WRITING. 
—Detying all Competition. Mr. 
SMART continues to Reform the WRITING, how- 
ever bad, of Persons of any age; imparting, in 
Eight easy Lessons, a permanent and flowing style 
of Penmanship, distinguished alike by its elegance, 
freedom, and boldness of English charaeter.— 
Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Short-hand, &c. Apply 
at the Institution, 7, New-street, Covent-garden. 

“* Under Mr. Smart, penmanship has been reduc- 
ed toa science, and the acquisition, therefore, of 
what is called a ‘“‘ good hand,” rendered but “ the 
labour of an hour!”—Polytechnic Journal. 

Reference to Mr. Roberts, 22, New-street, Covent 
Garden, 





Astonishing Cures. 


STONISHING EFFICACY OF 

HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. — (The 

Testimony of a Clergyman vouching to Eleven 
Cases ot Cures by these wonderful Pills). 

Extract of a Letter from the Rev. George Prior, 
Curate of Mevagh, Letter Kenny, Carrigart, 
Ireland, 10th January, 1846 

To Proressor Hontoway —Sr1r,—I send you 
acrude list of some eleven cases, alt cured by the 
use of your Pills. 1 cannot exactly give you a pro- 
fessional name to the various complaints, but this T 
know, some of them bo fied the skill of Devry and 
this County. Inaprevious letter this gentleman 
states as follows :—Withina short distance of my 
house resides asmall farmer, who for more than 
Twenty Yeats has been ina bad state of health; 
Mrs. Prior gave him a Box of the Pills, which did 
him so much good that 1 heard him say, for Twenty 
Years past he never ate his food or enjoyed it so 
much as since taking your Pills. 

(Signed) GEORGE PRIOR. 

*,.* The above reverend and pious Gentleman 
purchased some Pounds worth of the Pills for the 
benefit of his poor Parishioners. 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor Holloway, 
244, Stran:, near Temple Bar, London, and by 
most all respectable Druggists and Dealers in Me- 
dicines throughout the civilized World, atthe fol- 
lowing prices :—Is 1$d., 28.94, 48 6d, 1ls., 228., 
and 33s. each Box. Thereis a considerable saving 
by taking the larger sizes. N.B.—Directions for 
the Guidance of Patients in every Disorder are 
aflixed to each Box. 





Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and 
communications of every kind, for the Editor, 
to be addressed to the Publisher (post-paid, ) 
51 and 52, Paternoster iow. 








ATERNOSTER ROW ; COLLINS, 39, HOLYWELL 
STRAND; 


(Where all Communications for the Editor must be addressed) and 
CLBAVE, SHOE-LANE; A, MANSELL, 115, FLEET STRERT ; 

Wat ine, 409, Strand—Baurn, 4, Brydges Street-—VickeRrs, Holyweil Street—Britain, Paternoster- 
Row—Srer., Paternoster Row—Manwn, Cornhill—Movuntcast Le, 10, Bedford Court, Covent Garden--- 
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